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fly Aer Lingus 
VISCOUNT 800! 


Aer Lingus takes care of everything. 
No crowds, fuss or tips—no luggage 
worries. Fly Viscount in comfort, arrive 
refreshed. Children under 12 travel half 
fare. Viscount services to Dublin from: — London (Viscount 800), 
Manchester, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, Paris, Brussels, Frankfurt, 
Zurich, Rome, Lourdes* and Barcelona.* 
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Cardiff, Glasgow, Isle of Man, Liverpool, Edinburgh* 
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Shannon. Book to Dublin through your travel agent, British 
European Airways or Aer Lingus in London:—174 Regent 
Street, W.1. Tel: WHlItehall 1080. * Summer services. 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Patiern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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Donegal 
hand 
embroidered 


linen 











The most beautiful fabric 

in the world, exquisitely 

adorned with Donegal hand 
embroidery and crochet. 

This fine Irish linen luncheon 

set is from our collection of 

fine linens . . . tea and supper 
cloths, handkerchiefs, tablecloths, 
towels, glass cloths, traycloths. 


Henry Street, 


Dublin 

















IN SAFETY 


Dri ve Vourself 


AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
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MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE ELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 
Model AP. Per Week Model iP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £16 16 0 |] Ford RAC 16 | £20 0 o 
Anglia | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 47 $57.00 
Ford RAC 10 | £18 18 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £22 0 o 
Prefect | BHP 36 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $63.00 
Mark 11 


























20°, discount for Off-Season Hire (Oct. Ist to April 30th inclusive) 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 


EXPRESS 
PASSENGER 
SERVICES 


Liverpool — Dublin 
Fishguard — Cork 


(Direct) 
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CiTY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD | 
DUBLIN 
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INFORMATION OFFICES 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44718 '9/10). NEW 
york: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. MANCHESTER: 16 
Mount Street. PARIS: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 36 bis Boule- 
vard Haussmann, ge. Other Irish 
Tourist Offices at BeLtrast, Cork, 
KILLARNEY, GALWAY, LIMERICK and 
SLIGO. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 


abroad. 
REPRODUCTION 
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All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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TRANAROSSAN Bay, Co. Donecat. The ‘Atlantic Drive’ which runs round the 
Rosguill peninsula is one of the many fine scenic roads which make motoring 
in Ireland a joy for the tourist. The entire peninsula is an ideal holiday region 
and Downings, Rosapenna or Carrigart can serve as bases for further explor- 
ation of the beauty spots in which North Donegal abounds. 

Of Rosapenna’s 18-hole golf course it has been said that it is one of the 
finest championship courses in Britain or Ireland with fine natural hazards, 
good turf and delightful scenery. 
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IRISH HOLIDAY «== 


A holiday in Ireland! We asked Philip Rooney—Irish novelist 
and film scenarist-—who knows the country intimately to let us 
have his views. ‘Anywhere and everywhere’ would seem to be 


his answer “dependent on your tastes and inclinations’. 


For pays PAST I have been narrowing down my choice of a 
score and more possible holiday venues to a final list of four 
which I know well. 

There is that south-western point on the Atlantic coast 
where a sun-yellow strand is backgrounded by fields of sub- 
tropical ferns and alpine flowers, groves of arbutus trees and 
feather-tipped belts of bamboo. 

There is that other village—scarcely a village; a little 
group, rather, of white-walled cottages under thatched roofs 
roped down against western winds—which turns its back on 


the high hills and looks out over narrow, elbow-crooked 
inlets of the sea to wild reaches of ocean where men still ply 
their fishermen’s trade in rowing boats of tarred fabric 
stretched over a skeleton of finger-thick struts that have not 
altered their antique design since the days when Magellan 
was a lad. 

Less ambitiously, I might choose from my short list acom- 
fortably conventional resort, with hotels and dance halls and 
fun fairs smartly marshalled behind esplanade and bathing 
beach and with a choice of three leading race tracks and as 
many golf-courses less than a dozen miles away. 

Or, tempted to peace, I might choose a quiet spot by lake 
or river where the fishing equals the best Europe has to offer. 

What final choice I came to does not much matter. The 
point I am making is that all four places—and scores of 
others as varied in their attractions—are in Ireland and 
within a half-day’s journey by car from my base in Dublin. 




















In Ireland a truly surprisingly varied range of holiday 
attractions is most handily placed on the holiday-maker’ s 
hotel door step, so to speak. Nowhere within the thirty -two 
thousand square miles of Ireland is the holiday-maker 
farther than seventy miles from the sea. Hardly anywhere, 
scarcely even in the very heart of the country’s central plain, 
is the holiday-maker out of sight of the mountains which 
follow the two-thousand miles sweep of the coast line. And 
nowhere at any stage in a journey through Ireland—where 
a journey of no more than three hundred miles covers the 
country’s greatest length and one of less than two hundred 
miles its greatest breadth—is the traveller ever much more 
than a fisherman’s cast away from one or other of the 
country’s close on one thousand lakes and rivers. 

Such easy and convenient access to the basic holiday 
attractions of sea-bathing, hill climbing and lake and river 
fishing has helped Ireland to set up so successfully in the 
tourist trade that to-day tourism ranks a very close second to 
agriculture in the list of the nation’s industries and earns an 
annual income for the country of more than £30-million. 
But handiness of access is not everything; the surprisingly 
wide range of the attractions which offer themselves within 
such small space, the variations of freshness and novelty 
played upon the basic holiday-making theme of hill, sea and 
river, is what increases year by year the numbers of the 
holiday-makers who have ‘discovered’ Ireland. 

Dublin—living up to its place as the capital city and as 
the home of half-a-million of the country’s population of 
four millions—sets an effective headline in variety of 
interests. It deftly blends a spice of cosmopolitanism with a 
racy individuality of native character. Cosmopolitanism, it 
is true, is apt to range downwards from the elegant 
modernity of Dublin airport to the chromium-and-neon of 
contemporary fashion in cinema, cafe and store; but the racy 
native character is firmly rooted in a past which has left 
Dublin a legacy of dignity in its squares and streets of 
Georgian houses, its groups of graceful eighteenth-century 
buildings and the architectural masterpieces of Gandon and 
his fellow builders. 

If his taste lies in the memory of days past, the holiday- 
maker can travel far further back in time than the eighteenth- 
century days of elegant building; a turn of the corner in the 
heart of the old town will bring him to Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral where Jonathan Swift was Dean or to that other 
Cathedral which the Normans built, Christ Church. And 
here, too, is Trinity College, of Elizabethan foundation, 
with its library of more than 500,000 printed books and over 
2,000 manuscripts, chief amongst them that most celebrated 
of the world’s illuminated manuscripts, the eighth-century 
Book of Kells. 


Rosbeigh, County Kerry. Ireland's golden, 
uncrowded beaches are just the place to take 
it easy, far from all the calls and demands of 
the modern high-pressure world. 






























































The friendliness of the 
Irish people makes a last- 
ing impression on many of 
our visitors. 








By way of change from books in print or script Dublin 
offers its visitors a diversity of literary pilgrimages. In a 
single day the energetic holiday-maker can see in Marsh’s 
Library the chained books in which the author of Gulliver's 
Travels scribbled caustic marginal notes. He can see the 
Dublin streets of shabby genteel houses and seedy offices 
from which Bernard Shaw fled to fame and which he never 
wholly succeeded in forgetting. He can follow the road 
which, in the truer-than-life imagination of James Joyce, 


Killarney golf course, County Kerry. There 
is scarcely a district in Ireland that has not 
its golf course. Many of these are splendidly 
laid out eighteen hole courses set in wonder- 


ful scenic backgrounds. 





Leopold Bloom travelled on a June day fifty odd years ago, 
blazing new trails to the heights of world literature. Or he 
can watch the players of the Abbey Theatre which the poet 
Yeats helped to found and which the playwright Sean 
O’Casey helped to make world famous. 

These and a score of other such visits and pilgrimages the 
holiday-maker can make. But if he plans to make his pil- 
grimages to hill and sea, then he can thank the Danes of two 
thousand years ago who placed their city so conveniently 
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between the mountains and the bay that to-day’s Dubliner 
has choice of half-a-dozen holiday resorts and bathing 
beaches within half an hour’s drive from the city centre and 
is so near the mountains that a bus-ride paid for in coppers 
brings the hill-climber to a hundred and one starting points 
for a day’s climbing. 

A city, of course, is always a city, no matter how 
characteristically racy of its country it may be, and contrast 
is the spice of holiday making. The visitor to Ireland need 





Blarney Castle, County Cork. A few miles outside 
Cork City, Blarney Castle is known throughout 
the world for its reputed power to confer the gift 
of eloquence on those who kiss the famous stone 
on its battlements. 
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fear no difficulty in finding sudden and spectacular contrast. 
Three or four hours away from Dublin by car he is in the 
heart of Connemara—and centuries away from the rush 
and rumour of city streets. 

In Connemara the holiday maker is in the heart of a Paul 
Henry painting, grey stone and brown heather, orange 
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whin-bush and the blue, bluer than blue smoke, of the 
Twelve Bens lifting into a vast sky. It is the land at the 
world’s end, this wonderland of Connemara; it is the last 
outpost of Europe, and beyond it the sunset seas roll away 
for three thousand miles to ‘the green fields of America’. 

It is a land old as time—and as peaceful. Here men live 
from the land and from the sea to a pattern that has not 
greatly changed in half-a-dozen hundred years. The little 
white-walled houses, clustered in groups too small to be 
called villages, snuggle down under caps of faded-gold 
thatch. The quiet men who shepherd the flocks of sheeps 
in the valleys and on the hills about Maam and the fisher- 
men who harvest the wild waters of the Atlantic, still wear 
the sleeved short coat of undyed wool and the tweed woven 
on the hand looms of the cottage-kitchen weavers. Here the 
pace and rhythm of life owe nothing to the hustle and 
bustle of modernity. There is no least need to hurry on the 
roads of Connemara, the westering roads that run under the 
shadow of the purple hills, catching at every unexpected 
turn a heart-lifting view of sea and sky and the blink of 
light from dark and lonely lakes lost in the heather. 


Thatched cottages and a lacework-like pattern of 
stone walls are typical of the Irish scene. 
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City streets wiil be bright and colourful with floral 
decorations during the day and sparkling with lights at 
night during An Tostal next May. 


antostal 


IN RECENT years An Téstal, Ireland’s Springtime Festival, has 

established itself as Europe’s major early-season holiday 

event. Held at the end of Spring when the countryside is at 

its best, facilities are uncrowded, bookings easiest to 

arrange, it represents, for the visitor from the United States 

and Canada, the ideal starting point for a European tour; 

Aa for the British and European vacationist, an ideal oppor- == 

; = tunity for an early-season holiday. Coming immediately 

before the Téstal, Dublin’s Spring Show Week, an extensive 

agricultural and industrial fair, which presents an excellent 

cross-section of Irish life, with horse-jumping, exhibitions, 

| < ; and varied displays, can be combined with the Téstal 

celebrations to make a full and varied three-week vacation 
| concluding*with the Whitsuntide holidays. 

| ss The highlight of Dublin’s Téstal programme will be the 

Second Intérnational Theatre Festival, a fitting event in view 

of Dublin’s great theatrical tradition, which through the 

centuries has embraced so many great names from Goldsmith 

and Sheridan to Shaw and O’Casey. There will be the world 

| premiere of a new Sean O’Casey play which appropriately 












MAY | lth—MAY 26th 











has as a background theme the Téstal itself. Mr. O’Casey, 
who is generally recognised as the senior dramatist of the 
English-speaking world, can always be relied upon to pro- 
vide lively and forceful entertainment. Another premiere of 
special interest will be a dramatisation of James Joyce’s great 
novel Ulysses. Mime plays, ballet, symphony orchestras and 
plays and players from at home and abroad will fill an 
astonishingly varied programme. 

In the city of Cork the Fifth International Choral Festival 
will maintain the reputation it has established in recent years 
and will provide an excellent opportunity to hear and 
compare some of the finest choirs from a variety of countries. 
Another Cork event is well on the way to establishing a new 
tradition; this year’s Téstal will see the Third International 
Film Festival. Special performances by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra and the Cork Ballet Company complete a 
distinguished programme. 

Galway, capital of the West of Ireland, is traditionally one 
of the strongholds of Ireland’s ancient culture. Highlight of 
a substantial array of traditional events planned for An 

continued on page 30 


Dublin's International Theatre Festival was a 
major success of fast year's Tostal and 
leading Irish and foreign companies played 
to large appreciative audiences. The 1958 
Dublin Theatre Festival—which will be a 
major feature of Ireland's Springtime 
Festival—will include first performances of 
works from such internationally famous Irish 
authers as Sean O'Casey and James Joyce. 


SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL 











the lake isle of GOUGANE BARRA 


BY MICHEAL O hAODHA 


IT 18 easier in West Cork than in other parts, to pass close 
by lovely places and yet—despite the good sign-posting— 
miss them completely, simply because they are a mile or 
two, to your left or right, off the main road. This is 
particularly true of Gougane Barra which, as the locals say, 
hes ‘a road into it and no road out of it’—perhaps as good a 
definition as any of a cul-de-sac. It’s often a case of ‘off the 
read, off the map’ for the many travellers from Cork to 
Glengarriff who never turn sharply right beyond Ballin- 
geary to sample the unfailing magic of Gougane. 
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To those who by-pass it or who have never come that 
way, it is likely that Gougane Barra only brings to mind the 
lines by Callanan from our school books:— 


There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra 

Where Allua of songs rushes forth like an arrow, 

In deep vallied Desmond a thousand wild fountains 

Come down to that lake from their home in the mountains. 
The poem in a Byronic way captures the rugged grandeur 
of this remote valley but it misses the holy quiet of the island 














of St. Finbarr, which is a place of pilgrimage as time- 
honoured as Lough Derg or Croagh Patrick. 

The pilgrim’s path to Gougane, in the old days, was 
through the nearby Pass of Keimaneigh which links Bantry 
and Glengarriff with Macroom. A great hill seems to have 
been riven from summit to base, by some mighty eruption 
of nature, to provide first a bridle-path and later a road 
through the mile-long Pass of the Deer’s Leap— 


—Awfil Keimaneigh 
Where the severed rocks resemble fragments of a frozen sea 


And the wild deer fly. 


These huge boulders were used, with terrible eftect, in a 
skirmish in 1822, when the local peasantry of the area, led by 
Captain Rock, one of the last of the rapparee types in 
Ireland, ambushed a detachment of yeomanry, led by Lord 
Bantry, while passing through the defile. This grim episode 
would be forgotten by now, no doubt, had not Maire 
Ni Laoghaire, a local poetess, left us an excellent ballad in 
Irish, commemorating the rout of Lord Bantry’s men. 

But if there was often fighting in Keimaneigh there was 
always peace in Gougane. It had been a hermit’s retreat 
since St. Finbarr, the first Bishop of Cork and Patron of the 
Island of Barra in the Hebrides, retired here in the sixth 
century for prayer and meditation, giving his name to the 
lake and the island-—‘Barra’s Lone Retreat’. A long line of 
hermits succeeded the saint at Gougane. The last of these 
was a Father Denis O’Mahoney who lived here at the end 
of the seventeenth century and whose grave is on the 
lake shore near where a small causeway joins the island with 
the mainland. The retangular enclosure or cloister with its 
eight tiny arched cells—each with a flagstone that probably 
served as table, bed and altar—is all that remains of the build- 
ings of that time. In the centre of the enclosure, a wooden 
cross on a mound, is said to mark the site of St. Finbarr’s 
church. A set of Stations of the Cross, with inscriptions in 
Irish, have been erected in recent times, to comply with the 
traditional ‘rounds’ done by pilgrims who visit the shrine, 
particularly on the Sunday following the Saint’s Feast Day 
on the 25th September. 

On the east side of the island, there is a modern Oratory, 
which blends excellently with its ancient surroundings. It 
was built, over fifty years ago, by an American who had 
promised his dying father that he would build a church in 
honour of St. Finbarr in this place from which the father 
had emigrated in the years after the Famine. This building 
seems to have been modelled on the oratories of Ireland’s 
Golden Age—such as St. Flannan’s Oratory at Killaloe and 
Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel. Like these 
thousand year old buildings, the roof is of stone to with- 
stand the winter weather. The walls are of an unusually 
green mountain stone dressed with limestone. The marble 
altar and the brasses are in Hiberno-Byzantine style, while 
the stained glass commemorates such local saints as Gobnait 
of Ballyvourney, Fachtna of Ross, Eltain of Kinsale, and 
Colman of Cloyne. 

On the east side of the island of Gougane Rarra stands an 
Oratory built over fifty years ago by an American in fulfilment 
of a promise made to his dying father. He built the church 


in honour of St. Finbarr in this place from which the father 
had emigrated many years before. 











J. J. Callanan, the Cork author of the well-known lines on 
Gougane Barra, who was buried in Lisbon in 1829 at the 
age of thirty-four. This poem is described in the American 
Dictionary of English Literature as ‘the most perfect perhaps 
of all Irish minor poems in the melody of its rhythm, the 
flow of its language and the weird force of its expressions’. 
It is particularly fitting that Callanan should be remembered 
here, in view of the sad irony of the last verse: 


I too shall be gone—but my name shall be spoken 
When Erin awakes and her fetters are broken; 

Some minstrel will come, in the summer eve’s gleaming, 
When Freedom’s young light on his spirit is beaming, 
And bend o'er my grave with a tear of emotion, 

Where calm Avon Buee seeks the kisses of ocean, 

Or plant a wild wreath from the banks of that river 
O’er the heart and the harp, that are sleeping for ever. 


Poor Callanan’s grave is unmarked in Lisbon but his poem 
and that little stone cross will keep his memory in timeless 
Gougane Barra. 

The little island, which is delicately shaded by ash, holly 
and rhododendron, is at the eastern end of the mile-long 
narrow lake, surrounded by bare, precipitous mountains— 
‘like a woman ina warrior’s arms’. At the western end of the 
lake, where the River Lee rises, Valley Desmond, planted 
with spruce, firs, beech and larch looks like a great green- 
carpeted amphitheatre. Tinkling, gurgling sounds of water 
are everywhere, even in the driest weather. But after a heavy 


The little island of Gougane Barra, to which the site of 
the hermitage of St. Finbarr, patron saint of Cork, 
attracts pilgrims every year on the Sunday following the 
25th September, lies at the end of a mile-long narrow lake. 








On the mainland, there is a stone cross in memory of 
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fall of rain, the great circular wall of mountain flashes like 
silver, as streams burst forth from a thousand crevices. 

There are some who find Valley Desmond and Gougane 
Barra oppressive in its loneliness, like Glendaloch which it 
resembles. But the silence of the valley is sometimes 
broken at night by good talk and lively yarns in the two 
good hotels kept by the Cronin brothers. For there is a 
tradition of story-telling in this area, which derives from 
the Gaelic past and the Irish speaking districts which 
surround it. In the little graveyard by the lakeshore, 
Padraig © Buachalla, The Tailor, one of Gougane’s best 
known shanachies, lies beneath the joyous epitaph:— 

A star danced and under it he was born. 

Nearby in Ballyvourney, the annual Court of Poetry which 
is held by the local Gaelic Poets, is probably the last oral 
remains of mediaeval tradition in Western Europe. The 
neighbouring villages of Ballingeary and Inchigeela have 
rich associations with Canon O'Leary, Terence McSwiney, 
Erskine Childers, Thomas MacDonagh and other makers 
of modern Ireland. 

In the heart of a district so full of memories Gougane 
Barra is well on its way to becoming a legendary place: you 
doubt its existence when you are away from it; when you 
get there you are lost in dreams. Robert Gibbings, the 
artist and world traveller, got near to the heart of its 
mystery when he wrote: 

‘I’ve never heard a cross word in that Green Valley 
Desmond, I’ve never heard a child cry. In that womb 
among the hills there is the peace of the unborn’. 





Gougane Barra—Barra’s Lone Retreat—has been 
a hermits’ retreat since the sixth century. The 
last hermit to live there was a Father Denis 
O’Mahoney who made the island his home at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 





The modern oratory on Gougane Barra blends 
well with its ancient surroundings. 
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the Picture Galfe 


Ireland is a paradise for the photographer. Apa 

from the beauty, grandeur and variety of land: 
scapes to be encountered in each of its thirty-twe 
counties, the holidaymaker with a camera will 
often find subjects for his lens in unexpected 
places. And, of course, cameras and photographic 
materials are inexpensive and developing a 


printing services excellent. 


Top left: Tomb of the Earl of Cork, 
St. Mary’s Church, Youghal. 

Above : The Doric portico of Carlow’s 
Court House is modelled on the Parthenon 
at Athens. 

Left : A frosty morning transformed this 
bog pool near Cong, Co. Mayo. 
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The Twelve Apostles on the ancient stone cross of Moone, 
Co. Kildare. The cross which is 174 feet high has fifty-one 
sculptured panels showing Scriptural scenes. 


A scabbard blade with La Tene decoration 
from the Lisnacroghera crannog, Co. 
Antrim. Possibly dates from about 100 B.C. 


Need we say it! The drawings which 
decorate this article are highly fanciful 
and not to be taken as being archzo- 
logically or historically correct. 


Bronze animal figures of this type probably 
date from three to four centuries B.C. 


SEAMUS MACCALL 


To IRISHMEN and women in every part of the world there is 
magic in the name of Tara. It brings back to life the old 
traditions of regal splendour. It conjures up visions of great 
banquets, athletic contests, mysterious religious ceremonies, 
and magnificent assemblies attended by resplendent kings 
and queens, skilful bards, and scholarly brehons. 

To the average Irish schoolboy it is a reminder of the 
greatness of King Niall of the Nine Hostages, of the wisdom 
of King Cormac MacAirt, or of the tragic fate of King 
Diarmaid I, the last sovereign to rule Ireland from Tara. 

And who, at home and abroad, has not heard the song 
which, for the two or three generations immediately pre- 
ceding the 1916 Insurrection, did duty in Ireland as a 
National Anthem: 


The harp that once through Tara’s halls, 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if the soul were fled. . . . 


Today, the harp of Ireland is far from mute; it has been 
newly strung, and is heard again at banquets and great 
assemblies. But Tara’s walls have gone, and the visitor might 
pass by, never guessing that the deserted grass-covered 
ridge, a mere twenty miles from Dublin, is one of the most 
interesting and evocative historical sites in all Europe. 

But in itself, the name Tara (in modern Irish, Teamhair) 
means only ‘a place which commands a good view of the 
surrounding country’, and is so defined by the ninth- 
century Irish glossator, Cormac Mac Cuillendin. Support 
for this definition is also to be found in the fact that at one 
time there were at least eight places in Ireland, and one in 
Gaelic Scotland, similarly named for similar reasons. 





Why, then, the magic-in the name ? 








According to Irish legendary history, Tara was founded 
in the twenticth century, B.C., by Slainge, the first ‘King 
of the Fir Gaileoin’—a people assumed by the legendary 
historians to be of pre-Celtic, or, as they understood it, 
pre-‘Milesian’ origin. But the more scientific historians of 
today translate Fir Gaileoin as “Men of Caul’, and identify 
them with the very much later Iron Age Celts who possessed 
themselves of much of the present province of Leinster 
about 350 B.C., and eventually spread from there over most 
of the North and much of the West. And it was undoubtedly 
due to these later Celtic colonisers that Tara developed 
from a sanctuary and a place of burial into a political 
capital, and became, among other things, the centre of a 
system of chariot roads which were old when the first 
Roman set foot in the neighbouring island of Britain. 

The Dindshenchus Erenn, an ancient topographical poem, 
tells us that Tara was originally a wood of hazel trees; that 
later the hill was cleared and brought under cultivation by 
Liath, son of Laigne Lethan-glas, and that from him the 
Hill of Tara received its first recorded name, Druim Leith, 
‘the ridge of Liath’. Then it passed into the possession of a 
certain Cain, son of Fiachu, and became, we are told, ‘a 
meeting place of military chieftains’. 

We next hear of Tara in the possession of a lady named 
Crofinn, who there caused to be built a cathair. The locality 
then came to be known as Cathair Crofinn. 

A cathair was anciently a group of buildings surrounded 
by a circular protecting wall, usually of stone. And the 
apparently fanciful story of the lady Crofinn might thus be 
regarded as confirming the original association of Tara with 
the ‘Mediterraneans’ who came to Ireland from South West 
Europe in the Bronze Age. For it is to these invaders— 
known in early Irish literature as the Uib-Eireann, or 
‘Ernians’—that we owe Ireland’s old historic name, Eire, 
and also the comparatively advanced social system of which 
the cathairs, the primitive prototypes of the walled cities, 
were a part. This can:be confirmed by reference to existing 
Irish place names throughout the area still mainly peopled 
by the descendants of the original ‘Ernians’. In Munster, 
chiefly in Clare, Kerry and Cork, there are 151 ‘townlands’ 
which derive their names from cathair; in Connacht, chiefly 
in Galway and Mayo, there are 91; in Leinster, there are 
only two; in the whole province of Ulster there is not one. 
In further confirmation, modern archaeologists ascribe most 
of Tara’s burial mounds to the Bronze Age. But among the 
burial mounds there was at one time a circle of standing 
stones, representing a later (probably Celtic) epoch, and 
according to the Dindshenchus it was a centre of Druidic 
ceremonies in which pracessional dances (moving ‘right- 
hand wise’ around the circle in imitation of the sun’s motion) 
played an important part. 














As far back as the first century B.C., when the greatest of 
Ireland’s heroic sagas, the T4in Bd Chuailgne, first took 
oral form, the origin of Tara’s early burial mounds was 
already forgotten. The ‘Tain’ accordingly ascribes new and 
fanciful origins to several of them. One becomes ‘the sick- 
bed of Cuchulainn’s head and of his right hand’. Another 
becomes ‘the full of the cover of his shield of earth’. 

In complete disregard of the story preserved in the 

Dindshenchus, the Irish Annals date back Tara’s rise to 
importance to the reign of Ollamh Fodhla, who, about 
300 B.C., convened the first Feis (or assembly) of Tara 
legislate for all Ireland’. 
Geoffrey Keating, who, in the seventeenth century, com- 
piled a History of Ireland largely from ancient manuscripts, 
later destroyed in the general devastation of Cromwell’s 
attempted conquest of Ireland, tells us that the Feis of Tara 
‘was a great assembly like a parliament in which the nobles 
and scholars of Ireland were wont to lay down and to renew 
rules and laws and to approve the annals and records of 
Ireland. There, too, it was arranged that each of the nobles 
of Ireland should have a seat according to his rank and title. 
. . . It was also their custom to pass six days in feasting 
together . . . making peace and entering into friendly 
alliances’. 

The ‘Tripartite Life of St. Patrick’ describes Tara as ‘the 
head of the idolatry and druidry of Ireland’. That being so, 
it was natural that Tara should also have been the seat of the 
High Kings of Ireland. For kings in pre-Christian Ireland 
were held to be incarnations of the gods. And since only a 
perfect body could be the -abode of an incarnated god, a 
maimed or deformed or otherwise ‘blemished’ person was 
not eligible for the kingship—which was, in any case, not 
an hereditary office, but an ‘clective appointment’ rather 
like that of the president of a modern democracy. 

Cautious historians today ascribe the beginning of national 
political unity in Ireland only to the reign of Cormac 
MacAirt, in the third century. To him is attributed the 
erection of the famous Hall of Tara, variously known in 
early Irish literature as the Hall of Heroes, the House of 
Warriors, and the Tech Midchuarta (or Banquet Hall)—a 
magnificent building of timber, ornamented with bronze, 
about 750 feet long by 80 feet wide. Of the building itself 
nothing now remains, but its outline can still be traced in 
the low earthen ridges which once supported the outer 
walls, while in two early manuscript books, “The Book of 
Leinster’, and ‘The Yellow Book of Lecan’, there are plans 
which show the internal arrangements. 

The plans in themselves provide a fascinating illustration 
of social life in early Ireland, for though the drawings are 
somewhat crude and out of proportion they are detailed 
plans of one of the oldest and greatest historic buildings of 
Western Europe. 

We are not told whether these interesting documents 
show the usual allocation of seats, or whether the plans 
were each commemorating a particular ‘six-day banquet’. 
But we learn from the Dindshenchus that each of the com- 
















Carved bone with interlaced patterns from the 
Lagore crannog, Co. Meath. It probably dates from the 
eighth or ninth century A.D., and it has been suggested 
that such carvings were used to make moulds for the 
production of the intricately ornate metal work of the 
period. 
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ents could accommodate 50 men, that the Banquet 

Mall or Hall of the Heroes was 30 cubits high, and that it 
ad 14 doors. This means that assemblies of 2,100 could be 
bedded and banqueted in the Hall of the Heroes; and since 
the known dimensions indicate a total floor space of 
60,000 square feet, the figure is possible. At the south end 
of the great hall there was a space of a probable 40 x 60 feet 
for the use of the servitors, and near the other end was a 
space of a probable 130 x 40 feet which, on the plan, is given 
a name translatable as ‘the common room’. Between this 
common room and the main end-door were the compart- 
ments of the doormen and the King’s fools, and connecting 
it with the far end of the great hall was a wide central aisle 
in which are shown several hearths, a great cauldron, a sort 
of candelabra, and what appears to be a great hangingbowl 
with a name suggesting that it was an oil lamp, probably 
on the principle of a floating wick burning in animal oil. 
Geoffrey Keating, who had access to so many earlier 
documents which are no longer available, adds some further 
picturesque detail. He describes the Great Hall as being long 
and narrow, with tables along the side walls. Above each 
seat, fixed into longitudinal beams in the side walls, was a 
hook, the space between the hooks being just broad enough 
to allow of shields being hung upon them. Before a royal 
banquet it was customary for a trumpeter to sound a 
warning signal to the shield bearers, who then marched in 
fid handed over the shields to a marshal who, assisted by a 
Niorder, hung each shield on the hook above the seat 
ated to its owner. At a second signal from the trumpeter 
mpany trooped in, each guest then finding his seat by 

eld hung above it. In support of the probable truth of 

g’s chronicle we know that the ancient Gaels carried 


Although the La Tene decoration on this bridle bit 
from Attymon, Co. Galway, indicates that it probably 
dates from a few centuries B.C., it is remarkably 
similar to its modern counterparts. 


shields bearing personal devices, and in one of the early 
Irish sagas there is a little story relating how a bronze- 
smith worked out a distinctive emblem, for Cuchullain, 
at a time when an excessive demand for such emblems was 
making it very difficult to devise new ones. 

According to information collected by Ptolemy, the 
second-century Greek geographer, Ireland in his time 
possessed no less than ten cities. Two are termed ‘illustrious’ 
or ‘regal’ and one of the two corresponds with the location 
of Tara. 

Coming nearer home, an ancient Scandinavian manu- 
script, quoted in Johnson’s ‘Celtic-Scandinavian Antiquities’, 
tells us:—‘In the Kingdom of Ireland there is also a place 
called Themor, formerly the chief city and royal residence. 
.. . In the more elevated part of this city the king had a 
splendid and almost Daedalian Castle; within the precincts 
of the castle he had a palace superb in its structure and in its 
splendour’. 

Like the great Hall, this ‘palace superb’ is ascribed by the 
early Irish historians to Cormac, King of Ireland, during the 
third century. The still surviving earthen rampart of the 
‘almost Daedalian castle’ is known as the Rath na Riogh, or 
Royal Fort, and within the rath is all that now remains of 
the ‘palace superb’— Tech Cormaic or the ‘House of Cormac’. 
Along the Tech Cormaic, and also inside the great royal rath, 
is the earth-work foundation of the Forradh, a much older 
building which, as its name implies, was probably the 
original administrative ‘seat’ or parliament house, The 
surviving earth-works of this pre-historic parliament, 
suggest that it was circular, about 115 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by two ramparts; the over-all diameter being 
about 250 feet. The later mound, identified as the site of 


Small bronze animal figures such as this boar 
and also birds, cows, etc., have been found in the 
various countries settled by the Celtic peoples. 
This example, which may be seen in the National 
Museum, Dubiin, dates from, perhaps, three or 
four centuries B.C. 










Cormac’s House, is oval in plan, rising some twelve feet 
above the summit of the hill. Close beside it, and now 
marking the grave of some Irish soldiers killed during the 
abortive insurrection of 1798, is the Lia Fail, the ancient 
Irish coronation stone which was said to have ‘uttered a cry 
beneath the feet’ of a rightfully elected king. Until its 
removal to its present site, the Lia Fail lay on the slope of 
the Mound of Hostages, where once stood the building in 
which were housed the hostages given by subordinate rulers 
of Ireland as pledges of allegiance to the High King of Tara. 
It is stimulating to think that it was probably here, or 
rather in the building which once stood on the Mound of 
the Hostages, that King Niall’s ‘nine hostages’ were housed. 
In the picturesque phraseology of the Irish annalists, Niall 
‘assumed the sovereignty of Eire’ in the year A.D. 379, and 
in the course of a reign of sixteen years carved for himself 
a notable niche in European history. For it was he who led 
many of the spectacular raids on Roman Britain which, on 
the evidence of the complaints of the Roman chroniclers, 
accomplished the destruction of all the Roman stations 
‘from the Severn to the Dee’, and thereby contributed to 
the final abandonment of Britain by the Roman legions. 
Much booty and many captives were brought back to 
Ireland from most of Niall’s expeditions. One such captive, 
was a boy of sixteen, the son of a Romanised Celtic family 
living, probably, on the edge of the Bristol channel. We 
have "his own word for it that he was one of ‘so many 
thousands’ of captives and that for his first six or seven 
years in Ireland he was a slave, tending flocks. But we know 
much more of him than that, for in later life he wrote his 
own ‘autobiography’ or “Confession’—the most moving 
of all historical documents connected with early Ireland, 
and the one-time slave-boy is now known all over the 
world as St. Patrick. Today, the principal outstanding 
feature on the hill of Tara is a statue of St. Patrick. It stands, 
where once stood the ‘superb palace’ of Tara’s kings. 
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The purpose of elegantly wrought bronze discs such 
as this, dating from a few centuries B.C., is a matter 
for conjecture. They have often been found in pairs 
and it is possible that, highly polished, they were 
used as glittering wall decorations. 

























It was Tara to which came Midir, searching for his 
fairy lover in the climax to that beautiful piece of lyrical 
romance, ‘The courtship of Etain’. This is a story so splendid 
in its colourful descriptions, so Irish in its dramatic con- 
ceptions, that it is a matter for regret that it is known to 
the outerworld only in its musical-play adaption, “The 
Immortal Hour’. 

Or we can think of Tara in the days of Conaire Mér, 
King of Ireland, the Annals tell us, in the first century. 
He is the central figure of the strange blend of history and 
tragic drama known to the old Irish story-tellers as “The 
Destruction of Da Derga’ s Hostel’. 

It was in Tara, also, that Grainne, daughter of King 
Cormac, was pledged in marriage to the redoubtable Fionn 
Mac Cumhail, but finding Fionn too old for her liking, she 
persuaded Diarmuid ‘the beloved of women’ to elope with 
her, thereby providing the prologue to the tragic but 
colourful ‘Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne’. 

And to Tara, a couple of centuries later, came Colm 
Cille (the future St. Columba), called to appear before the 
King as ‘defendant’ in what must surely be the earliest 
known law case over a breach of literary copyright. It 
was indirectly due to the King’s judgement in that case 
that Colm Cille was sent into exile, and thus came to 
establish on the little Scottish island of Iona the scholastic 
establishment from which he and later Irish monks carried 
Christianity, and the ‘science and learning of their time’, 
to ‘the men of Alba and to the Britons and to the Saxons’. 

Tara, then, at the height of its glory, was not only a 
beacon light of history, but was the setting of many of the 
finest pieces of a literature described by Padraig Pearse as 
‘more heroic and at the same time more gentle than that of 
the Greeks’, a literature which lastingly influenced the Irish 
mind with its elements of colour and fantasy, of chivalry 
and spirituality, of pitiful tragedy and exultant romance. 

It is for these reasons, for all this rich medley of archaeo- 
logical fact and poetic fancy, that Tara is still alive with 
memories and traditions, and though little more than a 
deserted hill today can still stir the imagination. 






































In County Wexrorp, where practically every parish has 
its ‘set’ of twelve mummers, the quaint, mediaeval custom 
of mumming is still celebrated at Christmastide. 

Until a few years ago, rehearsals did not begin until the 
harvest-home festivities concluded. Nowadays, however, 
there is no respite for the provincial performers. Consider- 
ably to their surprise they have aroused international 
interest. For the first time, a mumming festival was held at 
Rosslare under the auspices of Bord Failte Eireann in May 
1955. Performances were broadcast and the unique rhymes 
and mime delighted listeners. 


Several famous stars of Wexford mumming are in their 
seventies and attribute their agility to the dancing which 


‘keeps the legs supple’. 
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The popular characters in County Wexford for many 
generations of mummers were Saint George, Saint Patrick, 
a learned doctor of medicine, Julius Caesar, a noble Turk, 
Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, a 
Grand Scignior, Beelzebub, Robert Emmet and Daniel 
O’Connell. But mumming, like pantomime and Caribbean 
calypso music, lends itself to innovations. Producers 
frequently introduce topical verses and modern characters 
at their discretion. At recent performances I heard lines 
commemorating the jockey who won the Grand National 
in 1955 on the Irish horse, Quare Times. On another 
occasion a well-known knight of the road gave a spirited 
record in rhyme of his rambles in rural Ireland with his 
ubiquitous umbrella. 

During the winter there are frequent competitions 
between the mummers from the various parishes in 
County Wexford. These exhibitions of the fascinating 
provincial pastime are well attended by young and old. 
As a matter of fact, mummers retire only when the in- 
firmities of age make vigorous exercise unwise. Several 
famous stars of Wexford mumming are in their seventies 
and they attribute their agility to dancing because ‘it keeps 
the legs supple’. In 1957 a septuagenarian Wexford-man 
was elected King of the Irish mummers. Middle-aged men 
regard themselves as mere boys so far as mumming activities 
are concerned. 

The judges at these parochial contests pay particular 
attention to elocution, dancing and striking the sword- 
sticks at the correct time. Medals and valuable prizes are 
awarded to the successful ‘sets’. The mummers wear gay 
garb which includes colourful sashes and attractive head- 
gear. Latterly there is a tendency to appear at important 
contests wearing a uniform style of dress consisting of a 
white shirt, a black tie, dark trousers and special shoes 
suitable for dancing. The old hobnailed boots or brogues 
which raised such a din on the floors of barns are no longer 
correct Wear. 

The old-time Wexford mummers performed to the 
music provided by a local fiddler. When he was not 
available a melodeon or a concertina was used. Now, 
however, the fiddler is assisted by three or four piano- 
accordions. These elaborate instruments have certainly 
animated the dance music provided for the jigs, reels and 
hornpipes. 

During the decade I resided in Rosslare Strand I collected 
many versions of the rhymes used by the mummers. The 
village fiddlers usually knew all the verses which they 
taught to their pupils in the months preceding Christmas. 
Rustic dancing-masters were also wise counsellors on the 
subject. These men possessed remarkable memories. An 
elderly man who said that he used to mum until he was 
forty told me that rattling off the words was no trouble at 
all to the scholars of his generation. Teaching the boys was a 
pleasure to him. ‘They loved the learning’, he added. 
‘However, their greatest ambition was to dance a perfect 
Irish jig. Mind you, they can still dance jigs and hornpipes 
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In County Wexford, where practically every parish has its 
‘set’ of twelve mummers, the quaint mediaeval custom 
of mumming is still celebrated at Christmastide. 


in the Baronies of Wexford just as well as they did fifty 
years ago. But they have too much comfort these times: 
parish halls and all that while my generation mummed in 
barns! Still we kept the pastime from dying out in Ireland 
and that is something the men of Wexford can boast about’. 

Players are penalised if they make too frequent use of a 
particular step in turning when they are dancing the double 
jig. Marks are also deducted if the sword-sticks are used 
clumsily. The adjudicators, for instance, frown if a 
mummer’s sword-stick is pushed against the sword-stick 
held by his partner. A free swing is necessary to effect the 
proper clean stroke. Step must also be kept when marching. 








The following extracts from conventional Wexford 
mumming scripts convey an excellent impression of the 
versatility expected from the men who mum. The leader 
opens with the prologue: 


* Here I am, the Captain bold, who leads no rebel throng, 
With a chosen band of heroes grand to X. we do belong; 
With mirth and sport we do restore and most diverting play, 


Heroes of skill, we great nations fill with terror and dismay’. 





Dashing St. George then follows the bombastic Captain 
with the verses beginning: 


* For England’s right and Ireland’s nation 
Here I draw my bloody weapon. 

Show me the man that dares to stand; 

I'll cut him down with my courageous hand’. 


St. Patrick answers the challenge: 


* Here I’m the man that dare you challenge, 
Whose courage is great; 


With my sword I make dukes and earls quake’. 





St. George replies: 
* What are you, St. Patrick, but St. George’s boy? 
He fed his horse seven long years on oats and hay, 
And afterwards he ran away’. 


This taunt annoys St. Patrick and he shouts: 
‘T’ll say, St. George, you lie, sir. 
Pull out your sword and try, sir. 
Pull out your purse and pay, sir. 
I'll run my rapier through your body and make you run 
away, Sir. 


The saints start fighting with their swords. St. George is 
wounded. A doctor is called and he announces: 
* Here I am, a doctor pure and good, 
And with my sword I'll staunch his blood’. 
St. Patrick cries: 
* Doctor, doctor, what can you cure?’ 
The doctor replies: 


* What can’t I cure? 
I can cure the plague within, the plague without, 
The palsy, smallpox and the gout; 
And if the devil was within, I'd surely rout him out’. 





At parochial mumming contests particular 
attention is paid to elocution, dancing and 
striking the sword-sticks at the correct time. 

















As good as his word, the boasting doctor cures St. George. 
The other characters then declaim their pieces. Beelzebub 


says: 


* Here I am, Beelzebub, 
And over my shoulder I carry my club, 
And in my hands a dripping pan: 
I think myself a jolly old man’. 


When each mummer has recited his lines, the fun 
becomes hilarious. The music grows livelier and the players 
dance and pirouette in traditional style. 

The leader gives the signal for this stage of the proceedings 
with the command: ‘So now, my boys, step into line’. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, it is now the conser- 
vative men of Co. Wexford who are the principal exponents 
of mediaeval English mumming. As one enthusiastic 
mummer said to me: ‘It was the Normans who really 
brought the custom across the Channel with them. They 
never let it lapse. Year after year, no matter what happened, 
there was mumming in Wexford. As the centuries rolled 
on, these settlers became more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
They intermarried with the native Irish. In Wexford we 
have improved the play so much that it is now best des- 
cribed as Anglo-Irish mumming. But isn’t it an extra- 
ordinary thing that we are at long last attracting the 
attention of students of folklore from all parts of the world? 
We can thank the Tostal competitions for this. Ah, well, 
it’s fine fun and it brightens rural life in Ireland’s model 


county’. 





The tradition of mumming is also kept alive by 
the people of Swords, a few miles from Dublin. 














Wrought iron cross, grave at Brosna, Co. Kerry, 
twentieth century. Made bv a local blacksmith. 


By Caoimhin O Danachair 


‘THAT 
YEW TREE’S 
SHADE’ 


Occasionally in IRELAND OF THE WELCOMIS ive feature an 
article designed to interest the tourist whose special tastes lead 
off the beaten track. This one by Caoimhi: O Danachair 
should appeal not only to those attracted by the slightly macabre 


but also to those with an interest in folklore and customs of Ireland. 


IN GOING into a churchyard most of us are making a pious 
pilgrimage, paying our respects to dead kinsfolk or seeking 
the graves of our ancestors. But when we are there we may, 
by searching around a little, find something of interest 
among the memorials set up there, especially the older ones. 
Indeed, monuments for the dead have always had a fascin- 
ation for the living. Those of great antiquity, the dolmens 
and tumuli, were regarded in popular belief as the graves of 
giants or the homes of fairies or the hiding places of rich 
treasures guarded by phantom. And the more recent ones 
in quiet churchyards will always draw the curious eye, the 
reason for this, perhaps, being expressed in a verse found 
carved on many of them: 


‘Stay, passenger, see where I lye 
As you are now so once was I 
As I am now so you will be 

So be prepared to follow me’ 









or the more elaborate version in Donadea, Co. Kildare: 


‘Stay passenger thy hastie foote 
This stone deliures thee 

A message from the famous twain 
That here intombed be 

Live well for vertue passeth welth 
As we doe find it now 

Riches heautie and wordlie state 
Must all to vertue bow’ 


Most of the inscriptions are in English and may easily be 
read. Very few are in Irish, which is surprising when we 
remember that a hundred and fifty years ago at least half of 
the population spoke Irish as their everyday language. A 
slab of about that age at Monasterboice is inscribed in three 
languages, Latin, Irish and English, and a stone to Edmund 
O'Driscoll at Askeaton Abbey has a quatrain in Irish as well 
as an English inscription. The tomb of a Connacht king at 
Abbeyknockmoy, dated to 1401, has a long Irish inscription, 
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Angel on grave slab, Templeathea, 
Co. Limerick (1827). 


Angel with trumpet and scales on 
grave slab, Templeathea (1824). 


but many a saint—and many a sinner too—lies under a plain 
slab marked with a simple cross at Clonmacnois and else- 
where. At most, the early Christian slabs have a few words, 
such as Qr AR ANMIN AEDAEN (a prayer for the soul of 
Aiden) at Killamery, County Kilkenny. We may even find 
a still earlier stone cut with ogham signs—there really is 
nothing mysterious about these, for ogham is a simple code 
and the inscriptions are no more than the names of those 
buried there. 

Of Latin epitaphs there are many, some of them several 
centuries old. ‘Hic jacet Johannis Macnamarra’ on a stone 
from 1601 is in Quin Abbey near Ennis and ‘Hic iacet 
Ricardus Poer suae nationis capitaneus’ on one from 1483 at 
Mohel Abbey, County Waterford. Other languages may be 
seen too. “Cy git Richard Dowdall ecuyer décéde le huiti.me 


Julliet 1804’ at Portarlington is a sample of several in French 


in that area, and ‘Hier lyith the corpis of ane fathful sistir in the 
Lord calid Margrat Boyd’ is good Scots, at the old church of 
Derrykeighan, County Antrim. 

















Stone over grave of Mary Woulfe, Temple- 
athea. Signed by J. Callaghan. (1841). 










Sometimes we might wish they were more explicit. A 
stone at Kilcrea Abbey, County Cork, hides a gallant story 
under the lines: 






‘Lo, Arthur Leary, generous handsome brave 
Slain in his bloom lies in this humble grave’ 





























The lament for this Arthur O'Leary, composed after his 
death in 1773 by his widow, is one of the finest poems in 
modern Irish. Others, however, are not so reticent. A haat hs had 
worthy man named Timothy Costello who died near Glin, book, Templeathea. (1851). 
County Limerick, in 1873, at the age of 85 had taken the 
precaution of composing his own epitaph, which may still 
be read in Kilfergus churchyard: 


‘This is the grave of Tim Costello 

Who lived and died a right good fellow 
From his boyhood to his life’s end 

He was the poor man’s faithful friend 
He fawned before no purseproud clod 
He feared none but the living God 
And never did he do to others 

But what was right to do to brothers 
He loved green Ireland’s mountains bold 
Her verdant vales and abbeys old 

He loved her music song and story 

He wept for her long blighted glory 
And often did I hear him pray 

That God would end her spoilers’ sway 
To men like him may peace be given 
In this world and in Heaven amen’ 


At some of the older churches and abbeys are slabs from 
the Middle Ages sculptured with effigies of kings and 
chieftains, armoured knights lying beside their ladies, 
soldiers and mitred bishops. Some are great box-shaped 
tombs carved all around with figures of the twelve apostles 
or other saints, or with religious symbols or coats of arms. 











Top right : Crook and shears on a 
shepherd's tomb-stone. (1876). Abbey 
Knock Moy, Co. Galway. 

Top left : Plough and hand on a slab 
at Claregalway Priory, Co. Galway. 
(1761). Tomb of John Moloney, a 
farmer. 


Right : Angel on a slab at Glen- 
colmcille, Co. Donegal. (1851). 
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And close by we may see the slabs of more humble folk, 
embellished with the signs of their trades, the shepherd’s 
crook or shears, the farmer’s plough, a horseshow and anvil 
for the blacksmith or a knife and last for the shoemaker. 
The period from 1750 to 1850 has given us a long series 
of stones by local sculptors, most of them nameless. Many 
of these have Crucifixion scenes, some showing Roman 
soldiers in eighteenth-century uniforms. Others have the 
instruments of the Passion, the cross, hammer and nails, the 
scourge and spear, the ladder, the pillar on which stands the 
cock of Saint Peter’s denial, the thirty pieces of silver and the 
cock-and-pot symbol of the Resurrection. At Termonfeckin 
in County Louth there are slabs which bear a Nativity 
scene, with the Holy Child, Mary and Joseph, the manger, 
attendant angels and, in keeping with Irish tradition, the 
cow and donkey on their knees in adoration. Angels are 
shown on very many stones, usually as fanking figures. 
They hold books, crossed keys or scales, or blow upon 
trumpets. Often they appear as winged heads. There is a 
distinctly baroque flavour about these products of the 
country stone cutters of a century and a half ago. This is in 
keeping with the long tradition of carved tombstones in 
Ireland, which reflects the changing fashion in art but is 
constant in its purpose of doing honour to those w 


gone. 
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Dublin 








Mayo 





Donegal 











HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
| since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
| Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
3 Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome. 






ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 








F ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1958. 
| This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
9) remains as always in the forefront, offering 
¥| bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
| heating, wireless and telephones in all 
9) bedrooms, also private suites. 

9 George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Monsieur Deschamps, the 
4 Chef de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
| The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
| ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Facing sandy beach, bay, cliffs and 
mountains. 20 bedrooms. Terms from 8$ 
gns. Licensed. A.A., R.I.A.C. Home-made 
bread, peat fires. ‘A fine cosy inn, called 
The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). Brochure 
and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 








DOWNHILL HOTEL, BALLINA, A MOST 
modern hotel on the banks of the Moy in 
beautiful wooded grounds—4o acres. Finest 
angling centre in Ireland. Sea trout angling 
free on eight miles of Moy estuary. Salmon 
and sea trout angling free on Lough Conn. 
Luncheon baskets for guests. Bedroom 
telephones, fully licensed, central heating. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.ILA.C. and A.A. ‘Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O’Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 





ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and _ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 











WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 








Galway 








SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.ILA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Sea trout 
fishing available. Telephone and Telegrams: 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. 
P. L. Higgins. 


GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. Charles 
Cunningham. 











RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and al] modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and Jake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. AA. 








HOTEL IVANHOE, DUBLIN, A.A., R.1.A.C. 
Ashley Courtney Recommended. Owner 
managed with every detail of its adminis- 
tration under the direct control of the 
proprietor. A feature of the Ivanhoe of 
which the management is justly proud is the 
tradition of cheerful and willing service 
which exists among the staff. Telephone 
(Visitors) 511261, (Manager) 51461. 





Limerick 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food‘and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 














ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. LIMERICK’S 
most modern and select hotel, situated 
in the heart of the city. Bedrooms 
with private bath. Central heating. P.O. 
Telephones in all rooms. Cocktail bar, 
restaurant. 14 miles Shannon Airport. 
*Phone 74. 








COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 
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Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





STRAND HOTEL, ROSSLARE, CO, 
Wexford. Famous South of Ireland hotel 
(Grade A) with own hotel cinema and 
spacious private grounds. Bathing from 
your hotel bedroom. Boating, fishing, and 
trips to the famous Saltee Island Bird 
Sanctuary arranged. It is also within five 
minutes’ walk of Rosslare’s famous 18-hole 
championship links. Phone Rosslare 14 
or 16. 





Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 
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GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 








Wicklow 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 











Planning a Holiday in Ireland? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 














The map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 





TOSTAL — continued from page 9 

Téstal 1958 will be the thrilling All-Ireland Currach-racing 
championship final. The skill and precision with which these 
trail canvas-covered fishing craft are propelled through the 
Atlantic breakers has to be seen to be believed. 

As in previous years sporting visitors to Ireland during 
An Téstal will find much to interest and entertain them. The 
nation-wide programme of international and_ national 
sporting events will include—for the first time—the Irish 
Hospitals £5,000 Open Golf Competition, probably the 
largest golfing prize ever offered in this part of the world. 
Those interested in the characteristically Irish can see 
National Football and Hurling League finals. Needless to 
say, in Ireland, where the horse reigns supreme, there will be 
many horse-racing fixtures in various parts of the country 
during An Téstal. 

Upwards of fifty centres throughout the four provinces 
will combine, as in previous festivals, to present the nation 
en féte. For An Téstal is not merely a local event, but a real 
national festival, marking the beginning of summer in the 
green island of the Gael. 

Further information to help you plan a Téstal holiday in 
Ireland this year may be obtained from your travel agent or 
from any of the Irish Tourist Offices listed on the contents 
page of this issue. 
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THE 
GRESHAM 


welcomes YOU! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on_ tap. 
Suites. 


Radiant Heat. Private 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


. ~ 
DUBLI 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams “Gresham, Dublin” 





YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 
research charges) 











SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 











GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 
FREE GOLF AND TENNIS: FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 














Come to Ireland and its Premier County Hotel 
, O77 “7? 
Royal HA(otel, “Dray 


CO. WICKLOW A.A. 3 Star 


Grade “‘A”’ Hotel 
Ideal centre for touring the Wicklow Hills. 
Accommodation for 100 guests. 

Hotel centrally heated + Spacious Public Rooms. 
Catering “‘par excellence” + Television Lounge. 
One of Ireland’s most beautiful Ballrooms. 

3 Golf courses near Hotel. 

Bus service from hotel door to Dublin (10 miles). 


filwetrated Tariff, Brochure gladly mailed * request 
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Great Nortuern Raitway Boarp 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


HIGH-SPEED STEAM AND DIESEL 
PASSENGER TRAINS 








GREAT NORTHERN 


serves you with 


HOTELS 

CATERING FACILITIES 

FAST ECONOMICAL FREIGHT RAIL SERVICES 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE REMOVALS 

Cross BORDER CUSTOMS CLEARANCE 

Bus SERVICES 

ECONOMICAL ROAD FREIGHT SERVICES 
AIR BOOKINGS 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICES, TOWN, 
VILLAGE AND CITY 


PRIVATE HIRE OF BUSES 
LOW RATE SEASON TICKETS 


REDUCED RATES FOR PARTIES TRAVELLING 
BY RAIL 


RESERVATION OF SEATS, MAIN LINE TRAINS 


THROUGH PASSENGER BOOKINGS 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Information from 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
Telephone 42941 











ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 















































In| NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 
by the Ulster Transport Authority. 

DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 
Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 


of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 


from BELFAS] 
Gns. 

CONNEMARA 4Days 14 

Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 
NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 
of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 

Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Mountains 

of Mourne, Hills and Coast of Donegal, Lough 

Erne, Lough Neagh, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 


Blarney, Dublin, etc. 


ALL IRELAND CIRCUIT 10Days 35 
Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 


POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OI] 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 13 Guineas, 
includes daily trips to beauty spots and evening 
entertainments. 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
PorTRUsH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 
LarRNE, Co. Antrim : 

Laharna Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 
Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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* Hills of Donegal F 
Handknits 
are the most Exclusive 


and Best in the world 


— states Buyer for leading U.S. Fashion Stores. 


All Garments fully fashioned and 
designed by 


MAUREEN Evans, LONDON 


Hand knitted from pure “bawneen”’ 


c { yarns in the cottages of Donegal 


Sole manufacturers : 


KENNEDY of ARDARA 


CO. DONEGAL 


> 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST. 1824 
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Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 

We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin, 
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DUBLIN 


GRAFTON STREET : 
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Tourist Topics 





St. Briciw’s Cross BROOCHES 
All the Irish world knows of Saint Patrick: his laborious 
travels, his penances and the famous symbol he employed 


to illustrate the Trinity. All the Irish world, too, knows of 





Saint Brigid. She is “Mary of the Gael’, she is honoured and 
loved the length and breadth of Ireland. But not everyone 
knows the symbol she employed to illustrate the 












BRITISH RAILWAYS 


‘TO AND FROM \ 


~ IRELAN 


RAIL AND 


Redemption. Patrick’s shamrock and Brigid’s rush cross 
are peers—even if that fact is not universally known. 

She was summoned in haste to a dying man’s bedside. He 
was a pagan chieftain who had never heard the Christian 
truths expounded. Brigid found the sick man in a coma; 
there was nothing to do save watch and wait. She picked 
up a handful of rushes from the floor—rushes were the usual 
floor covering in the sixth century—and began to weave a 
cross. The man suddenly awoke. 

“What are you doing?’ 

‘Lam making @ CLOSE <5 

What was a cross? Why did they crucify Him: If he was 
God, why did He allow Himself to be nailed to a tree? Is 
salvation for all mankind? Brigid answered all these 
questions. The dying man believed and was baptised. 

The memory of all this is still green in Ireland. On the 
eve of Brigid’s feast, February 1st, the country people 
weave crosses of rush and straw. Last year’s crosses are taken 
down and burnt, the newly-made ones are hung on the 
back of kitchen doors, in cow-byres, or placed under the 
thatch to invoke the saint’s protection for the coming year. 
This living tradition of the rush crosses has gone on from 
the sixth century to the twentieth. Many aver that this 
folk-lore custom preceded the fashion of wearing shamrock 
on Saint Patrick’s Day. It matters not which came first; 
symbol of Trinity, symbol of Redemption—they will both 


go on and on until the Irish race becomes extinct. 
continued on page 36 
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STEAMER SERVICES 





Every night 


HOLYHEAD — DUN LAOGHAIRE 


Thrice weekly 
ROSSLARE 


FISHGUARD — WaTeRFORD 





Express trains connect with the steamers at the ports 





Details from IRISH TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.! 


GENERAL AGENT, 


1S WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, or any station of British Railways 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 


TO U RIST TOPICS — continued from page 35 


The humble cross made of field rushes is today re- 
produced as a silver brooch. Saint Brigid’s famed symbol 
can now be worn on the coat lapel and the old story of the 
dying chieftain is told anew in glinting metal. The brooches 
are, of course, handmade—the work of a County Kildare 
silversmith. (Kildare was Saint Brigid’s own territory, by 
the way). They are lovely specimens of contemporary 
craftsmanship and without doubt an ideal Irish souvenir for 
the discriminating. 

Saint Brigid’s cross brooches are stocked by the leading 
Irish souvenir shops, some jewellers, and the larger, or 
luxury, hotels. 




















Our export department 


Wine 
Merchants 
since 


may take home with you on 


Call to see us when in 





is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 


your return. 


Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 
House 
of 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 











all the way from Southampton 


within your means 





Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure... the sports. Take delight in 

the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 


offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 


prompted the saying — 
IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Accommodation on both ships: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 


Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £60.10.0 
First Class from £82.0.0. 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 
First Class from £94.10.0. 





and Cobh to New York 


air-conditioned, have 75%, double cabins, 


America liners too, the line which has 





Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO, LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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see ireland 
by C.LE. 


The charming hospitality of the Irish 






people, the gay cities and natural beauty 







of the country, are only a few reasons 


why Ireland never loses its attractions 














for the tourist. 





For a carefree holiday that will surpass all your expectations, 
travel C.I.E. whose Holiday Plans have been prepared with first thoughts 


for your pleasure, comfort and convenience. 


C.I.E. makes it possible for you to visit the places you have always 
wanted to see. All-inclusive fare covers first class hotel accommodation, 


luxury travel in friendly company, all meals and gratuities. 


On C.I.E. Holiday Plans the accent is on value for money. 


Why not have a preview of your holiday. 
Ask your travel agent to let you have C.LE. Holiday Plans for 1958 or write 


CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN 


Ireland’s Transport Company, 





Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin; 
in U.S. and CANADA - Irish Railway Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto , 
in LONDON - Irish Tourist Office, 71 Regent Street; in FRANCE-British Railways Office, Paris 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF GUINNESS’ ©— 














HEN this picture of College Green, Dublin, was engraved, early in the 
eee Century, Guinness’s stout was already an established favourite. 
The building in the centre is the front of Trinity College in whose library are the 
Book of Kells and the ancient O’Neill harp on which the Guinness trade mark is 





based. From College Green you can set off on a No. 21 bus 
to see Guinness’s historic Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The Brewery, when it was first leased by Arthur Guinness in 
1759, covered four acres. By 1914 it had grown to 60 acres, 


and is now perhaps the most famous Brewery in the world. 





SPECIAL INVITATION TO VISIT ST. JAMES’S GATE 






Visitors are taken over the Brewery by qualified guides every weekday 
(except Bank Holidays) between 11 a.m. and 3 pm. and on Saturdays 
at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 are not admitted. No visitor to 
Dublin should miss this fascinating and instructive tour. 





Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Travel 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin + 


